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INTRODUCTION. 



The Outlines of the Women's 
Franchise Movement in New 
Zealand were not intended for 
publication in a permanent form. 
They were written for and pub- 
lished in the New Zealand 
White Ribbon during the years 
I go I -2. Repeated requests to 
allow them to be republished in 
book form have been hitherto 
ignored because it seemed to 
be unnecessary. 

Recently my attention has been 
called to a number of erroneous 
statements concerning the Suf- 
frage Movement in this Colony 
which have been given publicity 
in various magazines and books. 



II. Introdtcction. 

Some ol these statements have 
been made by writers whose in- 
formation has obviously been 
obtained second-hand and from 
unreliable sources. But others 
have been made by men who 
should have known better. Not- 
able among these is Mr W. P. 
Reeves, the present High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand in 
London. 

During the years of the most 
strenuous agitation in favour of 
the franchise, he was engaged 
in the public life of the Colony, 
and at the time when the long 
fight was brought to a close he 
held office as a member of the 
Cabinet. It seems incredible 
that he could be ignorant of the 
/ incessant and long continued 
/ efforts made by women in almost 
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every part of the Colony to 
gain public sympathy for this 
great reform, and to bring pres- 
sure to bear on members of / 
Parliament. 

Yet in his book, *' State 
Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand,'* Mr. Reeves 
says: 

" So one fine morning of September, 
" 1893, ^^6 women of New Zealand 
'' woke up and found themselves 
'' enfranchised. The privilege was 
'' theirs, given freely and spontaneously 
''in the easiest and most unexpected 
''manner in the world by male poli- 
"ticians. . . No franchise leagues 
" had fought the fight year after 

year. ... 

How utterly at variance with 
the real facts these statements 
are the readers of this book vnW 
be able to judge. 



IV. Introduction. 

I may say that when I con- 
sented to republish these ** Out- 
lines," I wrote Sir John Hall 
and Mr Alfred Saunders, for- 
warding to each a set of proofs, 
and asking them to be good 
enough to read them and point 
out any errors that came under 
their notice. Mr Saunders was 
then confined to his bed as the 
result of a severe operation, but 
at his invitation I visited him 
and he expressed his satisfaction 
at the general accuracy of the 
account. 

Sir John Hall, with his 
characteristic courtesy, wrote 
me, placing at my service several 
volumes of records of the Fran- 
chise Movement in the Colony 
which he had collected, and had 
bound in a compact form. On 
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returning the set of proofs he 
wrote me the following letter 
which I take the liberty of 
publishing : — 

" My Dear Sir, 

" The perusal of the proofs 

* of the Outlines of the Women's 

* Franchise Movement in New Zea- 

* LAND has been a very pleasant task 
' for me. The manner in which the 
' Parliamentary franchise was obtained 
' for women in New Zealand deserved 
' to be put on record, and I bear 

* willing testimony to the accuracy and 
' the fairness with which this has been 

* done by you. 

*' I am especially glad to find that 
'your nairative does justice to the 
'first pioneer in the movement, Dr. 

* Wallis ; also to Mr Alfred Saunders, 
' its steadfast advocate ; and especially 
' to Mrs Sheppard, Superintendent of 

* the Franchise Department of the Wo- 
' men's Christian Temperance Union. 
'To no one was the success which 



\ 
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** croMmed our long struggle more attri- 
'* butable than to Mrs Sheppard and her 
** colleagues for the judgment and the 
'* tenacity of purpose with which they 
*' worked to influence public and 
'< Parliamentary opinion. But for their 
« perseverance, as well as their modera- 
** tion, the opposition which was o£fered 
'' to the enfranchisement of women 
'* would have been very difficult to 
" overcome." 

•* Yours faithfully, 
"John Hall." 

One word more. I have, and 
I think rightly, termed Mrs 
Miiller the pioneer worker in 
the enfranchisement of women 
in New Zealand. Yet as early 
as 1843 Mr Alfred Saunders 
and Sir William Fox advocated 
Woman Suffrage in the Colony. 
This fact has only just been 
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brought to my knowledge, and 
I am glad to be able to do 
justice to two of the truest 
patriots that New Zealand has 
possessed. 

W. SIDNEY SMITH. 



« 



Westcote,** Upper Bieearton, 
Christchureh, N.Z. 



August 3rd, 1905. 



CHAPTER I. 



TO Mrs Mary Miiller belongs 
the honour of being the 
pioneer worker for the enfran- 
chisement of women in New 
Zealand. Mrs Miiller, an En- 
glish lady, left England in the 
ship Pekin in 1849, and landed 
at Nelson, N. Z., in January, 
1850. In 1852 she married the 
late Dr. Miiller, who becajne 
Provincial Secretary of Nelson 
when the provinces were con- 
stituted, Mr Stafford (afterwards 
Sir Edward) being the Super- 
intendent. 

In 1857 Dr. Miiller was ap- 
pointed Resident Magistrate for 
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the district of Wairau. This 
district was then part of the 
province of Nelson, but was 
afterwards formed into the pro- 
vince of Marlborough. Had 
Mr Gilbert, the witty librettist, 
known more of early colonial 
life, he would have been aware 
of numbers of able and many- 
sided public officers whose 
varied duties quite outrivalled 
those of the famous Pooh Bah. 
Dr. Miiller held the position of 
Resident Magistrate for 22 
years, and during the early part 
of that period set up Customs, 
Postal, and indeed every other 
department of Government, fill- 
ing, at one time, no fewer than 
thirteen offices himself. 

For some years before leaving 
England the injustice of the law 
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towards women was impressed 
on the mind of Mrs Miiller. It 
was therefore hardly to be won- 
dered at that, living in New 
Zealand in the epoch-making 
fifties, and associating with 
such nation builders as Sir 
William Fox, Alfred Saunders, 
Sir David Monro, Sir E. W. 
Stafford, and Alfred Domett, 
Mrs Miiller should feel that in 
this new land women, as well as 
men, should be free. 

Quietly and unobtrusively, in 
frequent conversation with those 
early law makers, Mrs Miiller 
suggested the equity of the en- 
franchisement of women. But 
while for the greater part they 
listened with courteous apathy, 
there were some — Sir David 
Monro among them — who were 
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heartily shocked at so scanda- 
lous a suggestion. Dr Miiller, 
too, was strongly opposed to 
woman suffrage. A good and 
learned man, an affectionate 
husband, he was rigid in his 
views as to the impropriety of 
women manifesting an interest 
in politics. It is probable, too, 
that his position as an adminis- 
trator of the law strengthened 
his disapproval of his wife tak- 
ing any part in an agitation for 
its reform. 

Whether this was so or not, 
Mrs Miiller was confronted with 
a choice between domestic con- 
cord and the advocacy of views 
that she felt to be both just and 
urgent. In this painful dilemma 
Mr Charles Elliott, a relative by 
marriage, came to the rescue. 
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Mr Elliot was not only a mem- 
ber of Parliament but, more 
important still, was the proprie- 
tor of the Nelson Examiner 
which at that time was probably 
the most influential newspaper 
in the colony. He proved him- 
self to be a real friend in 
need. Carefully preserving Mrs 
Miiller's anonymity, he received 
and forwarded her correspon- 
dence, placed the columns of 
his own paper at her disposal, 
and procured publication for her 
articles in papers in other parts 
of the colony. Certainly among 
the men who have rendered un- 
acknowledged service to the 
cause of woman in New Zealand 
the name of Mr Charles Elliott 
•stands high. 

In 1869, Mrs Miiller, under 
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the nom de plume of *' Femina," 
issued a pamphlet, entitled, 
'* An Appeal to the Men of 
New Zealand.*' Its publication 
drew from John Stuart Mill a 
most encouraging letter and a 
copy of his ** Subjection of 
Women,'' just then published. 
A useful correspondence with 
Mrs P. A. Taylor, the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the London 
Society, was also commenced. 
Finding that the time for the 
complete emancipation of 
women had not arrived, Mrs 
Miiller turned her energies in 
the direction of obtaining some 
immediate relief, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the " Mar- 
A ried Women's Property Act" 
* passed. Advancing years, and 
the difficulty of conducting a 
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secret propaganda, compelled 
Mrs Miiller to relinquish her 
work. One of her most che- 
rished wishes was that New Zea- 
land should lead the way in the 
enfranchisement of women. Mrs 
Miiller has lived to see her de- 
sire accomplished. Over eighty 
years of age, she still lives at 
New Amersfoort, Blenheim. 
Frail in body, but with a youth- 
ful heart and still vigorous intel- 
lect, Mrs Miiller rejoices to see 
the work begun with pain and 
difficulty fifty years ago 
brought at last to a successful 
completion.* 



* This was written in 1901. Mrs Miiller 
passed away in July, 1902. 



CHAPTER II. 



ALTHOUGH the seeds of 
the Women's Franchise 
movement had been sown for a 
quarter of a century and had 
taken root in many thoughtful 
minds in the colony, the subject 
was still regarded as an academic 
one rather than a matter tor 
practical legislation. 

Among those convinced ot 
the wrongfulness of debarring 
women from a share in the 
making of laws under which 
they lived and, in many cases, 
suffered, was Dr James Wallis. 
A man of education and rheto- 
rical power, a wide reader and 
an acute thinker, he was in 
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many respects well fitted to be 
the forerunner of the humani- 
tarian legislation of later days. 
For a number of years Dr. 
Wallis had advocated manhood 
suffrage and the admission of 
women to the franchise. In 
1877 he made his appearance in 
Parliament as the representative 
of the constituency of Auckland 
City West. On August 8th of 
the following year he moved, 
** That in the opinipn of this 
House the electoral disabilities 
of women should be entirely 
removed, and that the same 
political rights and privileges 
should be granted to women as 
to men.'* 

The time seemed opportune 
for such a proposition. Sir 
George Grey, one of the most 
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remarkable empire-builders ever 
sent forth by Great Britain, 
had, after many years of Im- 
perial service, entered the poli- 
tical arena as a private citizen, 
and was now Premier of the 
Island Colony in which he had 
for two periods exercised vice- 
regal authority. His battle cry 
had been, ** The rights of the 
people and of the unborn 
millions,*' and his eloquent 
tongue and courtly manner gave 
him an almost magic charm. 
There was every reason to 
expect that an affirmation of 
the rights of one-half of the 
people would have his fullest 
sympathy and warmest support. 
But Sir George Grey was rather 
for the people than with the 
people. 
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Half a century of command 
had ill fitted him to ** play second 
fiddle," and he looked with cold- 
ness and indifterence on the 
motion moved by Dr Wallis. 
The latter made a long and 
eloquent speech in support of 
his proposition, dwelling on the 
fact that our rights belong to us, 
not because we are male or 
female, but because we are 
human beings. The motion was 
seconded by Mr Fox (afterwards 
Sir. William Fox). Mr Stout, 
now Sir Robert Stout and Chief 
Justice of the colony, drew at- 
tention to the fact that the 
Government was introducing an 
Electoral Bill, and suggested 
that the discussion as to the 
propriety of enfranchising wo- 
men might be fittingly deferred 
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until such time as this Bill was 
before Parliament. Dr Wallis 
accepted the suggestion, but by 
an adroit use of the forms of the 
House the motion was prevented 
from coming on again. 

On August 13th, while still 
under the impression that the 
Government would aftord a 
special opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of his motion as to the 
enfranchisement of women, Dr 
Wallis advocated a universal 
suffrage, arguing that there was 
**an educative virtue in' the 
franchise.*' " That Govern- 
ment," he said, ** is noblest and 
best which trains the people 
best, and which qualifies them 
to perform the most important 
duties — the duties of citizens. 
We must not," he continued. 
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** create in New Zealand an out- 
cast class of people beyond the 
pale of the Constitution. All 
unrepresented interests are al- 
most universally disregarded and 
neglected." Two days later 
Parliament proved the truth of 
this latter statement by shelving 
and refusing to discuss the 
motion as to the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

By this time Dr Wallis had 
earned in the House the reputa- 
tion of being one of those most 
dreaded of all created beings — 
a man with a fad. When on 
August 23rd he rose to speak on 
the subject an attempt was 
made to use the rules of the 
House to stop him. He stuck 
to his guns, howevfer, and re- 
ceiving the support of the 
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Speaker, delivered an able ad- 
vocacy of the claim of women 
to sufFragal privileges. 

On September i6 Dr Wallis 
again returned to the attack. 
The House was in Committee 
on the Electoral Bill, and had 
come to Clause 15, ** Qualifica- 
tion of Electors." The Clause 
began thus, ** Every male person 
of the age of 21 years, etc.'' Dr 
Wallis moved as an amendment 
the omission of the word ** male," 
and succeeded at last in dividing 
the House on the question, 
twenty-six voting for it and 
thirty-six against. 

In October of the following 
year (1879) the Grey Govern- 
ment was defeated, and a new 
ministry with Mr Hall (now Sir 
John) took office. 
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In November of the same 
year the late John Ballance 
openly committed himself to the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. Mr 
Ballance was a man of great 
ability, with progressive and 
democratic ideas. It was only 
natural that he should see the 
logical necessity for the enfran- 
chisement of women. On Novem- 
ber nth, while the House was 
considering the ** Qualification 
of Electors Bill,'' Mr Ballance 
moved, ** That the word ' man ' 
be struck out with the view of 
inserting the word person." The 
amendment was lost by eight 
votes, nineteen voting for and 
twenty-seven against. On No- 
vember 14th, Dr Wallis renewed 
his attempt once more. He 
objected to the unfair way in 
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which the subject of Woman 
Suffrage had been evaded, and 
moved that the Bill be recom- 
mitted, so that provision might 
be made for women to vote. He 
was, however, again unsuccessful. 
In 1881 Dr Wallis introduced a 
Woman's Franchise Bill, which 
passed its first reading on July 
12, but got no further. For 
nearly six years the enfranchise- 
ment of women seemed for- 
gotten. Ministry succeeded 
Ministry in kaleidoscopic fashion, 
but no voice advocated the 
rights of women. In 1887, how- 
ever, the question was brought 
before the Parliament by the 
** Female Franchise Bill" intro- 
duced by Sir Julius Vogel, who 
was then Colonial Treasurer in 
the Stout- Vogel Government. 
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One would hardly have ex- 
pected a measure of this nature 
to emanate from Sir Julius 
Vogel. His great energies had 
hitherto been devoted to legisla- 
tion intended to develop the 
natural resources of the colony 
and to promote its commercial 
and material prosperity. His 
undoubted sagacity and keen 
foresight was rather that of a 
shrewd speculator than that of 
a philosopher or reformer. It is 
probable, however, that, al- 
though the Bill was introduced 
by Sir Julius Vogel, the concep- 
tion was due to other members 
of the Cabinet. Advanced 
Liberals of such calibre as Sir 
Robert Stout and Mr Ballance 
could hardly fail to strongly 
influence the policy of the Minis- 
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try of which they were members. 
At any rate, the Stout -Vogel 
Government earned the credit 
of bringing the enfranchisement 
of women fairly before Parlia- 
ment. The Bill was introduced 
on April 29th, and, on May 12th, 
its second reading was carried by 
forty-one to twenty-two, support 
being given by members on both 
sides of the House. It was dis- 
cussed in Committee on May 
19th, and on June 3rd was dis- 
charged from the Order Paper. 
Whatever may have been the 
immediate causes for the Bill 
being dropped, there can be 
little doubt that the time was 
not yet ripe for the passing of so 
important a measure. It is al- 
ways difficult and seldom wise to 
legislate far in advance of public 
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opinion. And as yet no public 
opinion had been created on the 
subject, and so a great oppor- 
tunity was lost. One can hardly 
regret it, viewed in the light of 
future events. It was meet and 
right that the work begun by 
Mrs Miiller should be continued 
and completed by women. Al- 
ready an organisation had been 
formed which was to call into 
existence an irresistible demand 
by women for more liberty. The 
Women's Christian Temperance 
Union of New Zealand had been 
established, and, in spite of 
many sneers, women were learn- 
ing to act m concert and to fit 
themselves for wider duties. 



CHAPTER III. 



np HE Women's Christian 
-'- Temperance Union had its 
origin in the United States of 
America. In December, 1873, 
under the inspiration of a tem- 
perance address delivered by 
Dr. Lewis, of Boston, earnest 
women in a number of the towns 
and villages of the State of Ohio 
were moved to concentrated 
action against the drinking 
saloons. 

The movement became known 
as the Women's Temperance 
Crusade, and its success was 
most extraordinary. So great 
was the wave of enthusiasm 
created, that in fifty days the 
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liquor traffic was swept out of 
no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty towns and villages. But 
marvellous as their success had 
been, the women at the head 
of the movement saw that if the 
drink traffic and its attendant 
evils were to be kept at bay, 
sustained and systematic work 
would be necefesary. 

The workers in the various 
towns were therefore formed in- 
to Unions, and in November, 
1874, these hitherto separate 
bodies were linked together in 
an organisation known as the 
National Women's Christian 
Temperance Union of the 
United States. 

The Union flourished exceed- 
ingly, and in the early part of 
the year 1883 a more ambitious 
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project was launched. The idea 
was to call into existence an or- 
ganisation which would embrace 
Unions of Christian Temper- 
ance women workers in every 
civilised country in the world. 
The '* World's W.C.T.U." was 
therefore organised, to which 
was affiliated not only the 
Unions in America but also the 
large and influential body known 
as the British Women's Tem- 
perance Association. 

The new organisation was 
fortunate in its selection of offi- 
cers, who were both gifted and 
enthusiastic. Under their direc- 
tion several able women were 
sent out as ** round the world 
Missionaries." By this time 
the Union had greatly enlarged 
the scope of its labours. 
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Not only was evil found to be 
hydra-headed, but it was dis- 
covered that among the mem- 
bers of the Union there was 
great diversity of gifts. Educa- 
tive, preventive and rescue work 
was therefore undertaken , papers 
and books were published, 
homes and hospitals were es- 
tablished, and at the present 
time some forty separate depart- 
ments of work afford ample em- 
ployment for the varied abilities 
of the members. Each depart- 
ment is worked under Superin- 
tendents, who are responsible 
for its efficiency, and the system 
works admirably. Thus a local 
Union appoints Superintendents 
for such departments as it may 
think suitable. The Superin- 
tendents initiate and keep going 
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in their neighbourhood the work 
of their several departments. 
Each local Superintendent re- 
ports to and is assisted by the 
District Superintendent of her 
department, who reports, in 
turn, to the National Superin- 
tendent. The National Super- 
intendents communicate in like 
manner with the " World's " 
Superintendent, and this method 
has been found to be both elas- 
tic and eftective. The Women's 
Christian Temperance Union is 
a living protest against the as- 
sertion that women have no 
constructive ability. 

In February, 1885, Mrs Mary 
Clement Leavitt, one of the 
'* round the World Mission- 
aries " before mentioned, landed 
in Auckland on her way round 
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the world. Mrs Leavitt pos- 
sessed a cool, logical brain and 
admirable organising ability. 
Making short halts as she jour- 
neyed from Auckland to the 
Bluff, she addressed meetings 
of women and formed District 
Unions in each of the larger 
centres of the Colony. These 
in their turn established local 
Unions in the smaller towns, 
and at the present time the 
Colony is practically covered 
with a network of Unions. In 
February, 1886, a Convention 
of delegates from the various 
Unions was held in Wellington, 
and a chief governing body for 
the Colony, now known as the 
New Zealand W.C.T.U., was 
constituted. Definite depart- 
ments of work were decided up- 
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on and ** New Zealand " or 
General Superintendents were 
appointed to each. The duties 
of these " New Zealand " Su- 
perintendents was, as has be- 
fore been indicated, to induce 
the subordinate Unions to ap- 
point local superintendents for 
their particular departments, 
and to plan for and advise them 
as to their work in these re- 
spects. 

Among the departments de- 
cided upon was that then known 
as the ** Franchise " depart- 
ment. 

The sagacious women who 
had so skilfully planned this 
world-wide organisation had rea- 
lised that to debar one-half of 
the people from a share of the 
governing power was false to the 
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spirit of a pure democracy. The 
Franchise Department was there- 
fore set up with the object of 
creating a more enlightened 
pubUc feeling in this respect. 
To this department was also 
entrusted the duty of watching 
the course of legislation and of 
influencing, as far as possible, 
legislators, in the direction of 
better laws. At Mrs Leavitt's 
suggestion, the New Zealand 
Union agreed that franchise 
work should be undertaken, and 
in 1887 Mrs Katharine W. 
Sheppard was appointed Super- 
intendent for the Colony. At 
the time of her appointment 
public feeling was decidedly 
hostile to the enfranchisement 
of women. Nor was this feel- 
ing of hostility confined to men. 
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Incomprehensible as it may 
seem, there are some minds that 
shrink from the very idea of be- 
ing free to think and act as con- 
science and reason may direct. 
And just as to-day there are 
women who are antagonistic to 
the Removal of Women's Dis- 
abilities, so in 1887 there were 
many who were averse to the 
claim of enfranchisement. Others 
there were who regarded the 
question as interesting from the 
abstract point of view, but as 
being idealistic rather than 
practical. 

And scattered here and there 
throughout the Colony were a 
few brave spirits wlio felt that 
freedom was a priceless posses- 
sion to be worked and fought 
for. To unite these latter, to 
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arouse the indolently thought- 
ful to action, to convert the hos- 
tile was the work that lay before 
the Franchise department. 




CHAPTER IV. 



npHE task to be undertaken 
J- was a long and arduous 
one, but the Franchise Superin- 
tendent brought to it a clear 
and logical brain, an untiring 
energy, and an invincible deter- 
mination. Friends of the move- 
ment were corresponded with, 
literature bearing on the subject 
was procured from England and 
America ; short and pithy leaf- 
lets were written, printed and 
circulated, and the district and 
local Unions were urged to take 
the question up, and to appoint 
superintendents. Counsel was 
taken with the veteran Parlia- 
mentarian, Mr Alfred Saunders, 
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and the possibilities of a Parlia- 
mentary campaign discussed. 
Literary and Debating Societies 
were communicated with, and 
urged to give the question a 
place on their programmes. 
Papers to be read before these 
Societies were prepared, and 
correspondence was opened up 
in the daily newspapers. The 
Synods, Assemblies, and Unions 
of the various Churches were 
asked to give a public expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject. 
It was not all pleasant work. 
Many rebuffs were met with, 
and unkind and unpleasant 
things were spoken of the Fran- 
chise Superintendent and those 
who worked with her. Many 
good and well-meaning people 
were honestly shocked that 
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women should be so oblivious 
of all womanly modesty, as to 
want to vote at public elections. 
Nor were there wanting insinu- 
ations of a disagreeable nature 
emanating from lewd fellows of 
the baser sort. From the out- 
set, those engaged in the liquor 
traffic saw in the enfranchise- 
ment of women a danger to 
their trade, and were not chary 
of using very questionable 
methods for frustrating it. On 
the other hand, there were num- 
bers of good men and true who, 
by voice and pen, heartily sup- 
ported the courageous women 
who were working for this great 
reform. 

Chief among these were Mr. 
Alfred Saunders and Sir John 
Hall. Both were veteran poli- 
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ticians (usually on opposite sides 
of the House), both were full of 
years, and each had a long and 
honourable record of public ser- 
vice. The prestige of their 
names gave weight and influ- 
ence to the movement, and 
their great experience rendered 
them invaluable advisers ; their 
unselfish co-operation and gene- 
rous advocacy lifted the ques- 
tion high above the mire of mere 
party politics. 

Of the pioneer party of set- 
tlers who arrived in Nelson by 
the Fifeshire in September, 
1 84 1, Mr Alfred Saunders was 
the first to land. He was a born 
reformer. A Temperance worker 
in England, his principles emi- 
grated with him, and on the 
voyage he formed the first New 
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Zealand Temperance Society, 
with a membership of five ; — a 
little society, truly, but probably 
the first of its kind in the 
Southern seas, and important, 
therefore, as being the herald of 
the Temperance crusade in the 
new hemisphere. Only pioneers 
or students of the history of 
colonization know the toils and 
hardships of the founders of a 
colony twelve thousand miles 
from its base. But amid the 
trials and difficulties which beset 
the infant settlement, which at 
times was threatened with star- 
vation and by warlike natives, 
Mr Saunders never abandoned 
his propaganda. He inaugura- 
ted a series of lively public dis- 
cussions on Temperance, which 
lasted for several months, and 
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resulted in the formation of the 
Nelson Temperance Society, 
with three hundred and fifty 
members, an immense propor- 
tion of the tiny population. 

Mr Saunders' political career 
began in 1855, when he was 
elected to the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Nelson. In 1858 he was 
returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the following 
year was offered and refused the 
Colonial Treasurership. This 
refusal was quite characteristic, 
for although twice Superinten- 
dent of Nelson, and a member 
of many Parliaments, he has 
always valued his freedom of 
speech and action too highly to 
take pleasure in holding office. 
His fearless outspokenness was 
early exemplified, for in 1859 he 
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publicly charged one of the 
Judges with giving a verdict at 
variance with the evidence, and 
with sending a garbled account 
to the Press. A criminal prose- 
cution was instituted, and Mr 
Saunders was fined one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and was sen- 
tenced to six months' imprison- 
ment. But although condemned 
by the Judge, the moral senti- 
ment of the community was 
with him. While in prison he 
was re-elected by his consti- 
tuents, his cell was daily crowded 
with visitors and presents, and 
he was specially released by the 
Governor without reference to 
the Judge. Mr Saunders has 
been a voluminous writer, his 
latest work being a History of 
New Zealand. 
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Sir John Hall had learned 
something of olfficial life before 
leaving England. Arriving in 
the Colony in 1852, two years 
after the arrival of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, he took an active 
part in the affairs of the settle- 
ment, and three years later be- 
came Provincial Secretary of the 
Canterbury Province. In the 
same year he was returned to 
the House of Representatives 
by the Christchurch electorate, 
and in 1862 was called to the 
Legislative Council. His active 
brain, however, desired work 
rather than dull dignity, and, 
four years later, he resigned his 
seat to re-enter the Lower 
Chamber. To fully describe his 
career would be to write the 
political history of the Colony. 
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Colonial Secretary, Postmaster- 
General and Premier, has Sir 
John been, and whether in olffice 
or out, his enormous capacity \ 

for work, and his acute intellect, 
have made him a conspicuous 
figure and a man to be counted 
with. Courteous, keen, alert 
and wary, a past-master in the 
art of political tactics, who has 
never lost an election, a more 
skilful general of the Woman's 
Franchise Parliamentary forces 
could not have been found or 
desired. 



SIR 

JOHN 

HALL. 



CHAPTER V. \ 



npHE Parliamentary pro- 
-■- gramme for the session 
1888 included a new electoral 
Act. It was evident that the dis- 
cussion of a Bill of this nature 
would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce the question 
of the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. 

Mrs Sheppard, therefore, drew 
up a petition to the House of 
Representatives, asking that 
when the Electoral Bill came 
before the House, the interpre- 
tation clauses should be so 
worded as to include women. 
The petition was signed by the 
President, Secretary, and Trea- 
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surer of the New Zealand W.C. 

T.U., and entrusted to Sir John 

Hall, who had agreed to present 
it. 

Sir John also undertook to 
move the required amendments 
in the interpretation clauses 
when the Electoral Bill came 
before the House. So much 
time, however, was spent over 
the revision of the Customs 
Tariff, and other matters, that 
the Government found itself 
unable to proceed with the Bill, 
and the expected opportunity 
never came. 

On the re-assembling of Par- 
liament in the following year, 
Sir John Hall lost no time in 
throwing down the gauntlet 
to the opponents ot Woman 
Suffrage- He gave notice that 
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when the Electoral Bill was to 
be considered in Committee, he 
would move ** That it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to 
provide for the admission of wo- 
men to the Franchise." He also 
arranged with the Premier for the 
setting apart of a definite day 
for the discussion of the motion. 
The date fixed proved to be an 
unfortunate one, urgent business, 
demanding immediate attention, 
being before the House. There 
was nothing to be done but to 
try to make the best of the post- 
ponement, and this Sir John did 
by obtaining from Sir Harry 
Atkinson a promise that the de- 
bate should be held later on. 
The course of public business, 
however, prevented that pro- 
mise from being kept during the 
session of 1889. 
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But although these two years 
had apparently borne little Par- 
liamentary fruit, good work had 
been done. In all reform work 
the greatest difficulty lies not in 
overcoming active opposition, 
but in arousing the apathetic. 
The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment was no exception to this 
rule. In her report for the year 
Mrs Sheppard referred to the 
fact that a large number of the 
Unions had failed to appoint 
Franchise Superintendents. She 
pointed out that as the special 
aim of the Franchise Depart- 
ment was to secure to women 
the right to vote on all ques- 
tions of social and moral reform, 
the appointment of local super- 
intendents was an imperative 
necessity. Strenuous effort was 
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made, necessitating an immense 
amount of correspondence, to 
enlist active sympathy tor the 
movement, and not without suc- 
cess. During the session of 
i88g. Sir John Hall paid a short 
visit to Christchurch and dis- 
cussed the situation with Mrs 
Sheppard. A comparison of 
the information possessed by 
each, elicited the fact that of 
the members of the House, 
thirty-three were in favour of 
womanhood suffrage, twenty- 
seven were in favour of enfran- 
chising only such women as were 
ratepayers or householders, and 
the remainder were either doubt- 
ful, or were decidedly opposed 
to woman suffrage in any form. 
It was evident that if the sup- 
port of the twenty-seven who 
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were in favour of a property 
qualification could be secured, 
success would be almost certain. 
Sir John Hall therefore asked 
Mrs Sheppard, ** Would your 
Union be content to accept the 
franchise for women who are 
ratepayers and property-holders, 
at first, and if they succeed in 
obtaining that, try for the gene- 
ral franchise afterwards." The 
question was a difficult one. In 
establishing manhood suffrage, 
the colony had declared that the 
claims of human beings were 
paramount to those of property. 
To make the right of women to 
vote dependent on the amount 
of property they possessed, would 
be not only making an unjust 
distinction between the sexes, 
but also to again exalt property 
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above humanity. On the other 
hand it seemed impolitic to 
refuse what might be the first step 
towards justice. It was a con- 
flict between principle and 
expediency. Mrs Sheppard, 
therefore, took counsel with the 
principal Unions, and asked for 
telegraphic replies. The result 
was that the Auckland, Christ- 
church, Ashburton, Wellington, 
Rangiora, Lyttelton, Dunedin, 
West Taieri, Roslyn, and Inver- 
cargill Unions voted for woman- 
hood suffrage, the Napier Union 
voted for the property qualifica- 
tion, and the Port Chalmers 
Union agreed to accept this 
latter, if womanhood suffrage 
were unattainable. 

The Wellington Union added 
a recommendation that the 
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qualification age should be 
raised from twenty-one years to 
twenty-five, presumably for both 
sexes. By an overwhelming 
majority, the members of the 
Women's Christian Temperance 
Union based the claims of 
women tor enfranchisement on 
the ground that they were human 
beings, and therefore worthy of 
self-government in a self-govern- 
ing colony. As the heirs and 
successors of those praying 
women who counted the interests 
of property as nothing, com- 
pared with the claims of 
humanity, they could have done 
no other-. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DURING 1890 the Fran- 
chise department of the 
W.C.T.U. prosecuted its educa- 
tive work with great vigour. A 
large number of the Unions 
were ' stirred to appoint local 
superintendents. Copies of a 
petition to Parliament were 
printed and circulated through- 
out the colony, and public 
debates were organised. The 
activity of the Franchise workers 
roused the opponents of Woman 
Suffrage, and coarse attacks on 
what was politely termed ** the 
shrieking sisterhood " were fre- 
quent. Although unpleasant in 
tone these attacks benefitted the 
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cause. Public attention was 
drawn to the subject, and op- 
portunity was afforded for plac- 
ing logical and temperate state- 
ments of the Suffrage question 
before the people. The contrast 
between the violent vituperation 
of the Anti-Suffragists and the 
reasonable argument of the Suf- 
fragists was greatly in favour of 
the movement. 

Early in the session of Par- 
liament Sir John Hall gave 
notice that on the motion for 
the committal of the " Registra- 
tion of Electors Bill " he would 
move, '* That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to make 
provision for the extension of 
the Parliamentary Franchise to 
women." But like a wary and 
experienced general he deter- 
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mined to make a reconnaisance 
in force before the actual battle 
should take place. 

On Aug. 5th, on the motion 
to go into Committee of Supply, 
he moved, **l'hat in the opinion 
of this House the right of voting 
at the election of members of the 
House of Representatives should 
be extended to women.*' The 
move was a skilful one. Not 
only would he be able to test 
the temper and quality of the 
Suffrage forces and gauge the 
strength of the enemy, but he 
would also be able to bring the 
question before the whole colony 
in a practical and prominent 
fashion. In his speech, Sir John 
pointed out that the principle 
on which the Electoral Fran- 
chise in the colony was based 
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was that every resident adult 
had the right to a voice in 
making the laws by which he 
was governed. Mr Gladstone 
had said, ** All who live in a 
country should take an interest 
in that country, love that coun- 
try : and the vote gives that 
sense of interest, fosters that 
love." To every general rule 
there were exceptions, and the 
exceptions in this case were 
lunatics, infants, and criminals. 
The best of women were there- 
fore placed by our laws on a 
level with lunatics, infants, and 
criminals. They were even on 
a worse footing than the latter, 
for even convicted criminals 
were allowed to vote when they 
had served their sentences. It 
seemed absurd that a man just 
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out of gaol had a vote' while 
the woman who had supported 
his children had none. Women 
were equally interested with 
men in everything affecting 
good government. It had often 
been said that a woman's sphere 
is at home among her children. 
This was quite true, and she 
filled it in a manner that was a 
credit to herself and a blessing 
to us all. But other people 
had their spheres. The doctor, 
the lawyer, the artisan and the 
seaman had their special 
spheres of action but were not 
prevented from voting. With 
reference to the alleged inferio- 
rity of woman's brain the Uni- 
versity results had answered 
the intellect question. '*We 
cannot afford," he said, ** to bid 
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women stand aside from the 
work of the nation, we need all 
their spirit of duty, their pa- 
tience, their energy, in combat- 
ing the sorrow, sin, and want 
that is around us." Sir John 
concluded by saying that he 
had been led by a long con- 
sideration of the matter to the 
conviction that woman is en- 
titled to be placed on a perfect 
equality with man. If, how- 
ever, he could not get equality 
— he would take such measure 
as he could get. He was aware 
that those who were prepared 
to give the whole loaf would 
vote against those who would 
give only half a loaf, and that 
those who would give half a 
loaf would vote against those 
who would give the whole loaf, 
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and thus any progress would be 
imperilled. He urged that those 
in favour of out and out reform 
and those in favour of partial 
measures. should unite to carry 
some instalment. 

The debate that followed was 
animated and instructive. As 
might be expected, the solid, 
sound argument was all in 
favour of the motion. Against it 
was produced a strange mix- 
ture of ridicule, baseless asser- 
tion, and dire prognostication. 
Mr W. P. Reeves, the present 
Agent-General in London, eulo- 
gised Sir John Hall. He thought 
that a gentleman who had the 
courage to face the laughter, the 
ridicule, the empty jeers of un- 
thinking persons, and bring for- 
ward a subject of great national 
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importance, was entitled to the 
thanks of every thinking person 
in the Colony. Mr Reeves was 
in favour of Woman Suffrage, 
but doubted the expediency of 
granting it all at once. He an- 
nounced himself to be a half- 
loaf man, and advocated restric- 
ting the franchise to women 
over 21 years of age who had 
passed the matriculation exam- 
ination of the University. Mr 
Ballance, as might have been 
expected, spoke strongly in 
favour. He had for many years 
believed in the absolute equality 
of the sexes and had striven to 
give them the enjoyment of 
equal privileges in political 
matters. He wanted to know 
why they could not all be whole 
loaf men, as if it were right to 
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enfranchise women at all it 
should be done thoroughly. He 
said Mr Gladstone had shown 
that the Universities in Great 
Britain had opposed every 
great reform of this century. 
Dr Hodgkinson was lugubri- 
ously antagonistic. Instead of 
Sir John Hall being a friend to 
women he was their greatest 
enemy, for he was trying to put 
them in a position for which 
God Almighty had entirely un- 
fitted them. The Bible showed 
the proper position of women. 
He believed that this doctrine 
as to the rights of women and 
their claims to suffrage came 
from below and not from above. 
It was contrary to the consti- 
tution of Nature and the ordi- 
nance of God. Mr Alfred 
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Saunders followed in a lighter 
vein. He reminded Dr. Hodg- 
kinson that Abraham had been 
commanded to hearken unto 
the voice of Sarah his wife. 
Dealing with Mr Reeves' pro- 
posal, he remarked that it 
would not be even half a loaf, 
in fact it did not amount to 
more than a ginger-nut. Mr 
Blake was sure that there was 
not one good woman in the 
Colony who wanted the fran- 
chise. He opposed it because 
he did not want to see half the 
families in New Zealand in dire 
discord. Mr H. S. Fish (mem- 
ber for Dunedin) was most 
wordy in his opposition . The 
most salient part of his oration 
was that in which he implored 
the House to try and imagine 
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the feelings of a man coming 
home tired and finding his par- 
lour or drawing room filled with 
a lot of noisy and declamatory 
women talking politics. Mr 
Tanner supported the motion, 
but thought they should be 
careful to guard against women 
entering Parliament. He did 
not give any hint of what 
dreadful results would follow in 
the absence of such safeguard. 
This omission was disappoint- 
ing to those who would fain 
pierce the mysterious veil that 
hangs over such a dim possi- 
bility. Women have sat side 
by side with men on Commit- 
tees and Boards, have worked 
with them in Day Schools and 
Sunday Schools, have presided 
over large public meetings, and 
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have even opened Parliament 
without any dire consequences. 
One would have liked some clue 
as to what would happen if they 
sat with men making laws for 
pure and righteous govern- 
ment. 

Other speeches were made, 
but it is not necessary to repro- 
duce either the whole of the 
arguments of the speakers 
already named or a complete list 
of those who spoke. The 
motion was carried by thirty- 
seven to eleven. On August 
19th, Sir John Hall's Woman's 
Franchise Bill was read for the 
first time, but no further oppor- 
tunity was afforded that session. 
The reconnaisance had suc- 
ceeded, and further operations 
had to await a convenient open- 
ing. 



CHAPTER VII. 



XN 1 89 1 an increasing interest 
-•- in the movement was ap- 
parent. In her annual report 
Mrs Sheppard gave a list of 
seven local Franchise Superin- 
tendents, each being a centre 
for gathering and disseminating 
information on the question. 
Large and highly successful 
public meetings were held in 
various parts of the country. A 
number of leaflets were printed 
and distributed through the 
agency of the local Unions. 
The Otago district was very 
thoroughly worked. TheDunedin 
Union not only had as Presi- 
dent Mrs Fulton, the wife of 
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the Hon. John Fulton, a warm 
sympathiser in all social reforms, 
but was fortunate in possessing 
a very hard working Franchise 
Superintendent in the person of 
Miss Nicol. In Christchurch a 
series of afternoon meetings for 
women attracted many who were 
unable or too indifferent to go 
to evening meetings, and created 
much interest in the movement. 
The petition forms which had 
been sent out during the previous 
year were collected and prepared 
for presentation to Parliament, 
and it was found that the signa- 
tures numbered 10,085. An 
analysis showed that 3818 had 
been procured by the Dunedin 
Societies ; the Christchurch dis- 
trict was responsible for 2937 ; 
Wellington, 191 7 ; Nelson, 762 ; 
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Auckland, 397 ; Napier, 149 ; 
Invercargill, 105. The analysis 
was instructive, as it showed the 
difficulty of creating an organised 
interest throughout a widely 
scattered population. From 
those centres which are within 
comparatively easy reach of 
Christchurch, the base of opera- 
tions, good results were obtained, 
but from those districts with 
which communication was irre- 
gular and tedious the number 
of signatures obtained was small. 
On the assembling of Parliament 
the Petition to the Legislative 
Council was forwarded to the 
Hon. John Fulton, who had 
been called to the Upper House, 
while that to the House of 
Representatives was, of course, 
entrusted to Sir John Hall. 
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The elections had resulted in 
the return of the Liberal Party 
to office, and there was little 
fear that Mr Ballance, the new 
Premier, would place obstacles 
in the way of the question, which 
had in the past received his 
warm support. The result of 
the election was distinctly ad- 
vantageous to Woman Suffrage. 
Not only had a large number of 
members favourable to the re- 
form been returned, but the fact 
that the question had been pro- 
minently before the electors 
deprived the opponents of a 
valid excuse for urging delay. 
The elevation of Mr Downie 
Stuart and Mr John Fulton from 
the House of Representatives, 
where there was a substantial 
majority, to the Legislative 
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Council, where the advocates of 
reform were few, was also a 
hopeful fact. 

On August 14th, Sir John Hall 
presented the petition, and, the 
Electoral Bill being considered 
in Committee, moved that the 
interpretation clause should be 
altered so as to read, ** Person 
includes female.*' The amend- 
ment, was, however, shelved by 
progress being reported. On 
August 1 8th Sir John Hall re- 
turned to the attack, and asked 
the Premier what arrangement 
he would make to allow the 
question to be gone on with. 
Mr Ballance said he would give 
an early opportunity for Sir 
John's Franchise Bill to come 
on, and promised that if the 
Electoral Bill should be taken 
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first he would postpone the in- 
terpretation clause until the 
Franchise Bill had been disposed 
of. On August 24th Sir John 
Hall moved the second reading 
of the Female Suffrage Bill. He 
expressed his regret that it had 
been thought necessary to deal 
with the question in a separate 
Bill> as he thought it might 
more properly have been dealt 
with in the Electoral Bill. Sir 
John reviewed the whole question 
in an exhaustive manner, drew 
attention to the large petition 
that had been presented, and 
reminded members that they 
had come fresh from the elec- 
tions with full power to deal with 
the matter. Mr Fish, who had 
frequently interrupted Sir John, 
followed with a bitterly vulgar 
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speech in opposition. He was 
fittingly rebuked by Mr Saunders, 
who showed that almost every 
reform, from Magna Charta 
downwards, had been due to 
men who had been called fad- 
dists. After an animated debate 
the Bill passed its second read- 
ing by a majority of twenty-five. 
On September 3rd, Mr Blake 
moved that the Act should not 
come into force until March 31st, 
1894, thus delaying the enfran- 
chisement for six years. The 
motion was, however, lost, and, 
to make matters sure. Sir John 
Hall moved that the Act should 
come into operation on June ist, 
1893, which would give ample 
time for the following election. 
This was agreed to. Another 
opponent, Mr Carncross, moved 
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a new clause, viz., that women 
should be eligible as members 
of the House of Representatives. 
This was an exceedingly adroit 
move. Its logical fairness would 
gain support from members in 
favour of the emancipation of 
women. On the other hand, if 
carried, it would arouse a more 
bitter opposition to the Bill in 
the Legislative Council, and 
greatly injure the chance of the 
Bill passing in the Upper House. 
By a strange combination of 
enemies to the franchise and 
friends who were sticklers for 
logical legislation, the new clause 
was added. Mr Carncross then 
exultingly explained that he 
intended to vote against the 
third reading, and had moved 
the new clause to kill the Bill in 
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the Legislative Council. The 
Bill was then read a third time. 
On September 8th, Mr Fulton 
moved the second reading of 
the Bill in the Legislative 
Council. Before going on with 
his speech he read a telegram 
which had been placed in his 
hands by the Speaker of the 
Council. The telegram was as 
follows : — ** On behalf of the ten 
thousand women who have peti- 
tioned the Council, permit me 
to urge that Honourable Coun- 
cillors will not deny our request 
because of alterations made in 
the Women's Suffrage Bill by 
its enemies in the Lower House. 
— K. W. Sheppard, Nat. Supt. 
Franchise, W.C.T.U.'' Mr Ful- 
ton then proceeded with an ad- 
mirably characteristic speech. 
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which was strong, chivalrous, 
and lofty in tone. Mr C. C. 
Bowen led the opposition, 
strenuously urging that only 
thoughtless women wanted the 
franchise. 

The second reading was re- 
jected on September loth, fifteen 
voting for it and seventeen 
against, the two Maori members 
voting with the majority — a 
curious and significant fact. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



UNDAUNTED by the sue- 
cessful hostility of the 
Legislative Council, the Fran- 
chise department of the W.C. 
T.U. redoubled its efforts. Mrs 
Sheppard still remained at the 
helm, and was ably assisted by 
the district and local superin- 
tendents, viz.. Miss Strange, 
Invercargill ; Miss Nichol, 
Dunedin ; Mrs Ward, Kaiapoi ; 
Miss Bignell, Hokitika ; Mrs 
Plimmer and Miss Dalrymple, 
Wellington ; Mrs Troy, Napier, 
and Mis Daldy, Auckland. Nor 
was the W.C. T.U. left to con- 
tinue the struggle unaided. The 
educative work of previous years 
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had begun to tell, and the 
Franchise Leagues in Auckland 
and Dunedin and the Women's 
Institute in Christchurch, all of 
which were established during 
this year (1892), became valua- 
ble allies. A fresh petition was 
prepared and circulated, and 
such zeal was shown that when 
the sheets were collected and 
prepared for presentation to Par- 
liament it was found that no 
fewer than 20,274 signatures 
had been obtained, the Otago 
district, as on the last occasion, 
taking first place with 7,088 
names. To a large extent this 
fine record for Otago was due to 
the harmonious working of the 
local superintendent with the 
President of the Dunedin 
Women's Franchise League, 
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Mrs Marion Hatton. Mrs 
Hatton was a woman of unusual 
energy and great determination, 
and threw herself into the work 
with extraordinary vigour. In 
Dunedin, too, Mr H. S. Fish, 
the arch -opponent of Woman 
Suffrage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, this year found his 
Waterloo. An able man, with 
great pugnacity, Mr Fish had 
been most successful in obtain- 
ing civic honours, and this year 
aspired to the Mayoral chair. 
His candidature was strongly 
supported by the liquor trade 
and the opponents of the en- 
franchisement of women. A 
coalition was formed of the 
Franchise League and the vari- 
ous temperance organisations to 
oppose him, and after a most 
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exciting struggle Mr Fish met 
with a crushing defeat. 

In Parlianient the question 
was the most absorbing one of 
the session. The House met 
on June 23rd. Sir John Hall 
had prepared a Bill, but finding 
that Mr Ballance had included 
Woman Suffrage in the Elec- 
toral Bill it was decided that it 
would be better to support the 
Government measure. 

On July 1st, Mr Ballance 
moved the second reading of the 
Electoral Bill. He explained 
that the most important feature 
of the Bill was that it proposed 
to confer the Franchise on 
women. The Government had 
resolved that this should form 
part of the measure and desired 
to see it become law during that 



I 
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session. They had left out what 
might be considered a part of 
woman's franchise, namely, that 
women should become members 
of that House. Personally, he 
was not at all opposed to going 
the whole length. If they gave 
the Franchise to women, and if 
there were women capable of sit- 
ting in the Councils of the Coun- 
try and legislating, why should 
they not be admitted as mem- 
bers of that House ? He hoped 
that the question which had so 
long agitated the minds of mem- 
bers would be settled once and 
for ever by granting the Fran- 
chise. The question was 
strongly opposed by Messrs 
RoUeston, Fish, and Scobie 
Mackenzie, and as strongly 
advocated by Mr Saunders and 
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Sir John Hall. The latter drew 
attention to the means which 
had been adopted in procuring 
signatures to a petition against 
Woman Suffrage which had been 
presented by Mr Fish. Can- 
vassers had been employed and 
had been paid so much per hun- 
dred names, and many had 
been induced to sign by repre- 
sentations that this was a peti- 
tion in favour of the Franchise. 
Sir John went on to say that 
the right of petition was a 
sacred one and ought to be 
carefully guarded, but the 
means of obtaining signatures 
should be carefully watched. 
The Bill passed its second 
reading the same day. On the 
motion for going into commit- 
tee on July 5th, Mr Fish in- 
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dulged in a most verbose attack 
on the Franchise question, with 
such numerous extracts from 
books, magazines, and news- 
papers as to enhance his esta- 
blished reputation for industry. 
Mr Saunders and others, how- 
ever, provided weightier metal, 
and his attack failed. In the 
passage of the Bill through the 
Committee stage Mr Fish was 
joined by Mr Carncross and Mr 
Blake, and the trio shewed 
much ingenuity in their endea- 
vour to twist the interpretation 
clauses in such a manner as to 
nullify the intention of the Go- 
vernment to immediately enfran- 
chise women. 

Proving unsuccessful, an as- 
sault was made during the third 
reading, Mr Fish joining in with 
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much vigour. The opposition 
was, however, fruitless, and the 
Bill was read a third time on 
August 31st. 

In the Legislative Council the 
opponents did not wait for the 
Bill. On July 13th, the Hon. 
R. Oliver presented the first 
instalment of the petition with 
18,407 signatures. Mr Shrim- 
ski objected to the reception of 
the petition. It was not, he 
said, in accordance with Stand- 
ing Orders, as the various sheets 
were pasted together without 
the prayer of the petition. Mr 
Oliver contended that the peti- 
tion did comply with Standing 
Orders. Every sheet was signed 
on a paper bearing the petition, 
and the petition which stood on 
the first sheet exactly resembled 
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the petitions on the other sheets. 
The Speaker settled the matter 
by ruling that the petition was 
in order. The Electoral Bill 
was received from the Lower 
House and passed its first read- 
ing on August 31st. 

The debate on the second 
reading was taken on Sept. 6th 
and the following day. In intro- 
ducing the Bill the Minister in 
charge — Sir P. A. Buckley — 
frankly confessed that, person- 
ally, he was opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. Out of loyalty to his 
party, and in deference to the 
wish of the people, he held his 
private views in abeyance. The 
Hons R. Oliver, W. Downie 
Stewart and others, however, 
fully compensated for the Mini- 
ster's lack of warmth, and the 
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second reading was carried 
without a division. When the 
Bill was in Committee, however, 
Sir George Whitmore divided 
the Council on the question of 
the interpretation of the word 
** person," which he wished to 
read, " Person does not include 
woman." This ungallant motion 
was, however, lost and the Bill 
was read a third time on Sept. 
27th. Unfortunately, among 
other alterations, the Council 
had added a new clause to the 
Bill which gave women the 
option of voting through the 
post office by means X)f what 
was termed an ** Elector's 
right." This privilege the 
Lower House had confined to 
Sailors, Shearers, and Commer- 
cial Travellers. Still more un- 
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fortunately, Mr Ballance, the 
Premier, had been stricken with 
a fatal illness and was no longer 
able to guide the deliberations 
of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It was well known that Mr 
Seddon, who occupied the posi- 
tion of Acting Premier, was not 
personally favourable to the 
emancipation of women. 

There were also other consi- 
derations which it was believed 
rendered him secretly antagonis- 
tic to this portion of the Bill. 
Events proved these fore-bod- 
ings to be only too true. To the 
delight of Messrs Blake, Fish, 
and other opponents of the 
measure, Mr Seddon lost no 
time in declaring that this new 
clause could not be accepted. 
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Managers of both Houses were 
appointed but failed to agree. 
A heated debate arose when 
this was reported to the Lower 
House, and Mr Seddon was ac- 
cused of being unwishful of see- 
ing an agreement arrived at. A 
fresh Conference was asked for, 
but on October 8th, the Mana- 
gers again reported that they 
could not agree. Again there 
was a long discussion, and to 
bring the matter to a clear and 
definite issue Mr Saunders 
moved : That in the opinion of 
this House the amendments in 
the Electoral Bill that are still 
insisted upon by the Legislative 
Council are not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the rejection 
of such a large Constitutional 
measure, affecting so largely the 
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full and equal politic and just 
representations of all classes 
and conditions of the New Zea- 
land populations. The motion 
was lost, and with it all hope of 
the enfranchisement of women 
in the session of 1892. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE Franchise Superinten- 
dent lost no time in vain 
regrets. Sure of a majority in 
the Lower House, every effort 
was devoted to creating a public 
opinion strong enough to storm 
the stronghold of the opponents 
in the Upper Chamber. A fresh 
petition was drawn up and cir- 
culated. Large quantities of 
leaflets were printed and distri- 
buted throughout the colony. 
Every Union was spurred up to 
renewed effort, and frequent cor- 
respondence held with the Fran- 
chise Leagues, of which there 
were now a number, thus ensur- 
ing united and harmonious 
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action. Previous to the session 
of 1893, large and enthusiastic 
meetings were held in the prin- 
cipal towns, and the enfranchise- 
ment of women became the topic 
of the day. There was ground 
for hope, too, in the fact that 
twelve new members had been 
called to the Legislative Council. 
As the Government had incor- 
porated the principle of Woman 
Suffrage in its Electoral Bill, it 
might fairly be supposed that 
the new Legislative Councillors 
would be staunch supporters of 
the Government measure in its 
entirety. Too much depen- 
dence, however, was not placed 
on this supposition, and the 
W.C.T.U. and the Franchise 
Leagues worked on without in- 
termission until the assembling 
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of Parliament. When the sheets 
of the petition were finally 
gathered up and the signatures 
counted, it was found to have 
been signed by 31,872 women, 
nearly one-third of the woman- 
hood of the colony. When the 
difficulty of communication is 
considered, it will be agreed 
that this was a remarkable 
achievement. 

On July 28th the Premier 
moved that the House go into 
committee on the Electoral Bill. 
Sir John Hall took the opportu- 
nity of presenting the petition, 
remarking that it was the most 
numerously signed petition ever 
presented to any Parliament in 
Australasia. After an attempt 
had been made to revive the 
question of ** Electoral Rights " 
the Bill was committed. 
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In the meantime, fearing that 
Womanhood Suffrage was being 
jeopardised by being included in 
the Electoral Bill, which bristled 
with points on which the two 
Houses might hold divergent 
views, Sir John Hall prepared 
and introduced a separate 
Woman Suffrage Bill. 

On August gth Sir John Hall 
moved the second reading of his 
Bill. An acrimonious debate 
followed, but the opponents of 
the franchise, realising the hope- 
lessness of their efforts, aban-^ 
doned the contest, and the 
second reading was carried by a 
practically unanimous vote. Two 
days after, the third reading of 
the Electoral Bill was debated. 

The franchise question excited 
the keenest interest, and evinced 
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the fact that there was great 
tension in the Government party. 
Charges of insincerity were freely 
levelled at the Premier, es- 
pecially in connection with the 
new members of the Upper 
House. After a stormy debate, 
the third reading was agreed to 
on the voices. 

On August 17th, Sir P. A. 
Buckley moved the second 
reading of the Bill in the Legis- 
lative Council. Here, too, the 
interest centred on the question 
of Womanhood Suffrage. The 
debate lasted for several days, 
and was at times verj^ heated. 
The opposition to the extension 
of the franchise was led by the 
Hon. W. G. Walker (one of the 
newly appointed councillors and 
later Minister of Education) 
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and the Hon. C. C. Bowen. 
The Government was again 
charged with insincerity, many 
Councillors asserting that the 
Bill had been sent up for the 
express purpose of being killed, 
the Premier not daring to oppose 
Womanhood Suffrage in an 
elected Assembly. Amendment 
after amendment was proposed 
and negatived, and the position 
of affairs was frequently most 
intricate. Many Councillors 
voted in a contrary direction to 
their opinions, some with the 
object of killing the Bill, and so 
getting rid of the hated Suffrage 
question, and some with the 
object of preserving this feature 
of the Bill at almost any cost. 
The Bill, however, emerged from 
the ordeal without serious loss. 
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and the final trial of strength 
took place on September 8th. 
Mr Bowen's desparing effort, 
which took the shape of a motion 
to read the Bill six months later, 
failed, and the third reading was 
carried by a majority of two. 
The smallness of the majority, 
in view of the fact that the 
Government had created twelve 
new Councillors, left little doubt 
in most minds that the charges 
against Mr Seddon were pain- 
fully true. 

Although the Bill had passed 
both Houses, the Governor's 
signature had yet to be ap- 
pended before it could become 
law. Beaten in fair fight, the 
minority in the Legislative 
Council took an uncommon step. 
They signed and forwarded to 
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the Governor a petition asking 
him to withhold his assent to 
the Bill on the following 
grounds : — ** (i) It is a Bill of an 
extraordinarily important nature, 
and the rights and property of 
her Majesty's subjects not resi- 
dent in the colony are seriously 
affected, as results may seriously 
embarrass the finances of the 
colony, thereby injuriously 
affecting the public creditor, who 
was unaware that such legislation 
was seriously contemplated. 

(2) We firmly believe that the 
majority of the settlers of both 
sexes are opposed to the measure. 

(3) There has been no opportu- 
nity yet afforded to the electors 
to express their opinions on the 
subject." 

The first clause of the Coun- 
cillors' petition was manifestly 
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absurd at the moment, and has 
become even more so during the 
seven years of prosperity which 
have since elapsed. But with 
regard to the second and third 
clauses Mrs Sheppard felt that 
prompt action was necessary. 
She therefore wrote to the Earl 
of Glasgow as follows : — ** On 
behalf of the 31,000 women 
whose petition I had the honour 
of forwarding to Parliament, I 
am empowered by my Executive 
to address your Excellency on 
the question of the protest urged 
by a minority of the Legislative 
Council against your Excel- 
lency's immediate assent to the 
enfranchisement of the women 
of the colony. I therefore beg 
to point out that on the eve of 
the last General Election a large 
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majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives affirmed the principle 
of Womanhood Suffrage, and 
that Sir John Hall was induced 
to withdraw the Woman's Fran- 
chise Bill, which would have 
given effect to the principle, 
solely on the ground that the 
question had not come before 
the constituencies and should be 
relegated to the country. Wo- 
manhood Suffrage was one of 
the most prominent questions 
raised at the last election, and 
every candidate, I believe with- 
out exception, declared himself 
as either favourable or antago- 
nistic to the enfranchisement of 
women. The constituencies 
having elected a large majority 
of representatives who were 
avowedly supporters of Woman- 
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hood Suffrage, the assertion 
made in clause 3 of the protest 
forwarded to your Excellency is 
absolutely without foundation 
and contrary to fact. I sincerely 
trust that your Excellency will 
not allow the action taken by 
both Houses of Parliament in 
acceding to the petition of 
31,000 women of the colony to 
be frustrated." Mrs Sheppard 
also telegraphed to the Unions 
and Franchise Leagues, urging 
swift action in the same direc- 
tion. This was takert ; meetmgs 
were held, and representations 
made to the Governor from 
many parts of the colony. The 
brewers and publicans were no 
less active, for they prepared a 
petition against Womanhood 
Suffrage, and also forwarded it 
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to the Governor. A large num- 
ber of names were placed upon 
it, and the shameless manner in 
which they were duplicated was 
a matter of comment in the 
daily papers. While the Gover- 
nor's assent was still in suspense 
it was discovered that an omis- 
sion had been made which con- 
cerned Maori electors. The 
Premier, however, announced 
that the Government would 
deal with the omission in a 
special Bill. On September 19th 
Mr Seddon forwarded to Mrs 
Sheppard the following tele- 
gram : — ** The Electoral Bill 
assented to by his Excellency 
the Governor at a quarter to 
twelve this day," and the en- 
franchisement of every adult 
woman of New Zealand was at 
last achieved. 



CONCLUSION. 



66 TTTTH AT has been the ef- 
^ ^ feet of the enfran- 
chisement of women in New 
Zealand ? " is a question that is 
frequently asked. A full and 
complete answer to that ques- 
tion cannot yet be given. But 
as nearly eight years have 
elapsed since the Parliamentary 
franchise was given to women,* 
and during that period three 
general elections have been 
held, it is possible to attempt a 
partial reply. In the first place 
it may be said that a number of 
anti-franchise arguments have 
been proved to be fallacious. 
Opponents used to declare that 

• This was written in 1901. 
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the extension of the franchise 
would result in much domestic 
misery because of the political 
differences of husband and wife. 
After eight years' experience of 
adult suffrage a repetition of 
this well worn argument would 
bring a broad smile on the faces 
of a New Zealand audience. 
As a rule, husbands and wives 
adopt similar political views. 
When they do not they appa- 
rently agree to differ in a seemly 
fashion. ** Women will be in- 
sulted at the Polls '' was another 
bogey that was regularly used, 
and this also has been con- 
signed to the limbo of the past. 
So far from being insulted they 
are respectfully welcomed at 
the polling booths. As the 
ballot is absolutely secret a 
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want of courtesy would be a 
political folly, and the contend-' 
ing parties vie with each other 
in respectful attention to 
women. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the presence of 
women has fairly transformed 
the elections. The riotous 
horseplay of bygone days has 
disappeared, and election day, 
with its flowers and gay dresses, 
has become a semi - festival, 
bright and decorous. 

Another phantasy that haun- 
ted the precincts of the Upper 
Chamber and that caused a 
number of the Legislative 
Councillors to implore the 
Governor to refuse his sanction 
to the franchise has also been 
laid to rest. They said that 
the enfranchisement of women 
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would disastrously affect the 
financial equilibrium of the 
Colony and would shatter its 
credit in London. 

It is pleasant to reflect that 
peace of mind has been restored 
to those venerable Senators, for 
the past eight years have shown 
a record of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. We have no unem- 
ployed, taxation has been re- 
duced, the annual budgets have 
shown large surpluses, and the 
credit of the Colony in London 
stands higher than ever be- 
fore. 

It must, however, be admit- 
ted that to those ultra-enthusi- 
asts who believed that all virtue 
and right-mindedness was con- 
centrated in woman, and that 
the casting of her vote would 
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bring about an immediate 
millennium, there has been 
some disappointment. Parlia- 
ment has not become an assem- 
bly of absolutely pure and un- 
selfish men. King Alcohol has 
not been suddenly deposed, nor 
have vice and crime entirely 
disappeared. 

But to those who claimed for 
women the right to vote on the 
ground that they were responsi- 
ble human beings, and who be- 
lieved that the granting of that 
act of justice would be of bene- 
fit to the community, there has 
come an ample confirmation of 
their belief. The temperance 
vote has been increased three- 
fold, and if ten per cent, of 
votes can be won from the other 
side, the temperance party will 
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have an absolute majority at 
the end of next year.* Although 
still disfiguring our Statute 
Books, the CD. Acts are a dead 
letter, the Bill for their repeal 
has been passed several times 
by the House of Representa- 
tives, and they are only re- 
tained by the obstinacy of a 
number of the Legislative Coun- 
cillors who have a life tenure of 
their office. 

An equal standard of mora- 
lity has been set up, and the 
conditions of divorce have been 
made the same for both sexes. 
Women may now recover dam- 
ages for slander without having 
to prove special damage. 
Women have been admitted 
to the practice of law in our 

* Written in 1901. The election held in 
1902 showed that the voters for No License 
were a majority. 
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Courts. Legal separation can 
be obtained summarily and 
without expense, thus giving 
protection to working women 
against worthless husbands. By 
the Testators Family Mainte- 
nance Act a man is prevented 
from willing away his property 
without making suitable provi- 
sion for his wife and family. 
Pensions for the aged poor, 
both sexes being treated 
equally, have been provided. 
An Act for the establishment of 
Inebriate Asylums has been 
passed and is just being put 
into operation. Labour laws in 
which the health of women and 
girls is carefully guarded, their 
hours of labour limited, their 
holidays fixed, and the payment 
of a minimum wage enforced. 
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have been passed. The princi- 
ple of the economic partner- 
ship of husband and wife has 
been recognised in at least two 
Acts, The Criminal Code has 
been amended in the direction 
of purer morals. An Act has 
been passed to regulate the 
adoption of children. The In- 
fant Life Protection Act is to 
prevent baby farming. Ser- 
vants Registry Offices have 
been brought under regulation, 
greatly to the advantage of 
girls and women. The inte- 
rests and health of shop girls 
have been safe-guarded, and 
amendments have been made 
in the Industrial Schools Act. 
In addition to the above mea- 
sures, all of which directly af- 
fect women and children, much 
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time and consideration have been 
given to the passing of laws 
which affect more or less the 
social life of all classes. The 
nature of our recent legislation 
has been so pronounced as to 
attract the attention of think- 
ers outside the Colony, some 
of whom have visited New 
Zealand in order to study the 
effect of its legislation first 
hand. One of these, Mr H. 
D. Lloyd, of America, in lec- 
turing on this Colony to an 
audience at Berlin, said: ''In 
most countries civilisation is an 
excrescence, in New Zealand it 
is an efflorescence." Without 
wishing to exaggerate, it may 
be safely said that the advent 
of women into the politics of 
this Colony has been a great 
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moral gain. The welfare of 
the home, the protection of 
the weak, the causes of crime, 
of poverty, the best methods 
of education, are being sought 
for with a zeal and earnest- 
ness that is almost inspiring. 

Much remains to be done, 
mistakes may be made and 
have to be rectified, but we 
have now a unity of heart and 
brain that cannot fail to ulti- 
mately triumph over evil. 



Finis. 
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